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Important Wotice. 


All the seats for the afternoon exercise 
on Commencement Day, June 19, will be 
reserved for ticket-holders. It is the 
desire of the trustees and faculty that any 
former members of the school who wish 
to attend may be provided with seats, and 
in order that it may be done the following 
directions are given. 

Any former student of the academy by 
sending a request not later than Friday, 
June 12, to A. W. Reynolds, Derry 








Village, may have seats (not exceeding 
two) reserved. Tickets so reserved will 
not be mailed, but will be held to be 
called for by the applicant in person not 
later than two o’clock on Commer.cement 
afternoon. These tickets will be honored 
only until half-past two, at which time 
seats remaining unoccupied will be given 
to any in waiting who may desire them. 

Since the number of seats is limited, it 
is hoped that none will apply for more 
seats than are expected to be occupied, 
nor should admission be sought for 
children. 


The value of true politeness is such that 
it should not be overlooked. We have 
had experience enough to know that a 
courteous person wins more friends and 
is more successful than one who is thought- 
less of others. Every little attention, no 
matter how small or insignificant, is al- 
ways received with pleasure. Our elders 
are especially deserving of courtesy and 
civility. It is a good rule to have respect 
for gray hairs, no matter in whose head 
they are. In speaking of this, I am re- 
minded of an incident which shows the 
value of kindness. 

One day, not long ago, two girls were 
riding in an electric car; one we shall call 
Edith, the other Beatrice. They had not 
been riding long, when an elderly woman 
laden with bundles entered the car. Every 
seat was full, and the poor woman looked 
in vain for a place in which to sit down. 
As soon as Edith saw her, however, she 
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promptly gave up her seat. Beatrice said 
never a word, but when she looked at 
Edith her eyes spoke volumes. Soon 
Edith saw that the woman wanted to get 
out of the car, so she picked up some of 
her bundles and helped her out. As soon 
as she got seated again, Beatrice began: 

“IT don’t see why you gave up your seat 
to her; you might have considered me even 
if you didn’t yourself. Her bundles were 
either in my lap or on the floor all the 
time.” 

“Why, Beatrice,” replied Edith, “I was 
doing only what was right. When you 
get old you may want attention to be given 


you.” 


The next day Edith received a kind 
note from her elderly friend, with a five 
dollar bill enclosed. Thus was virtue re- 
warded. 

This little incident, though short and 
simple, shows how politeness is appre- 
ciated. 

There are some who are going to leave 
Pinkerton in June to join the large band 
of alumni. If they wish to reach the goal 
of success they must be as well qualified in 
virtue as in intellect. Knowledge goes a 
good way, but moral goodness goes just as 
far. 


Cheodosia. 


ByclOuNn. Te BARTLETT, JR: 


HEODORE Octavius Burnsmith, 
the younger, familiarly called 
Buddy, has a great fondness for 

the cat domesticus, so great a one, in- 

deed, that once a feline has met his fancy, 
he rests not until it is in his possession. 

The Angora next door was a good cat— 

in Buddy’s eyes. After casting longing 

glances at it for some time he stooped to 





ACHLOM ters a ose: 

With his sweater bulging strangely in 
front, Buddy softly opened the back door 
of his home and crept silently into the 
kitchen. From its place behind the wood- 
box, he drew forth a basket, and into this 
placed that which had caused the strange 
appearance of his sweater front. It was 
an Angora cat. Buddy smiled. 

The door bell rang. 

Hastily returning to its place the bas- 
ket thus burdened, Buddy rather eagerly 


opened the door—he tikes to “receive” 
callers—and found facing him Mrs. 
Crakkett, their next-door neighbor. 

“Have you seen my Angora?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘No’m, Mis’ Crakkett, I hain’t seen no 
Angora for an awful long time, since—” 
Buddy didn’t say when. 

“Well, I don’t know what I’m goin’ t’ 
do. Land sakes! Now that pesky cat’s 
gone off and left me, an’ we've got to 
move inside an ’our a! 

“Vou have? Where tots) Why 

Evidently Mrs. Crakkett thought that 
the answering of these questions required 
time, for she entered the kitchen and 





seated herself. 

“Well, you see, my grandfather-on-my- 
mother’s side’s_ son-in-law you know 
Jake? Him that aa 

Buddy thought he heard a scratching 
sound. 
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“was at Manila,where they do say—” 

The scratching continued. Buddy grew 
nervous; it occurred to him that he had 
forgotten to clasp the basket’s cover. 

‘*‘__the natives are ss 

“¢M-e-o-w!”’ 

“You got a cat, Buddy?” Mrs. Crakkett 
asked in surprise. 

e-es.”’ 

Buddy looked out of the window. 
“Why, er-er,—Mis’ Crakkett, 
that your cat that jest run ’round the cor- 

ner? I thought it was.” 

Mrs. Crakkett started for the corner as 
fast as she could carry her two hundred 
and fifty pounds. Buddy locked the door, 
and. turning, found the Angora beside 
him. 

‘‘Gee! that was a close shave,” he said, 
and smiled. 

The next-door neighbor didn’t find her 
pet around the corner. She didn’t, either, 
at the next house she visited, or the next, 
Dreeiemext. she ‘moved’ without it.... 

For two days after Mrs. Crakkett’s de- 
parture, Buddy kept the Angora out of 
Seite then, from his hiding place, he 
brought her forth and named _ her ‘Theo- 
dosia. By astrange coincidence, this was 
the name of the friend of Buddy’s with 
whom he always walked to school. 
ee roundes her, shewan= 





wasn’t 


eShe-s mine; 
nounced at the supper table. 

“Why, isn’t that Mrs. Crakkett’s cat?” 
‘his mother asked. 

[le shouldn't 
moved.” 

“Then you must send it to her at once,” 
with decision. 

“J would, if I could, but I don’t 
Nobody don’t know. 


WONdEeT.sieout 4s shie;s 





know where she is. 





I’ve asked everybody.” 
Buddy’s words were true: 
know. 


nobody did 
He was permitted to keep Theo- 


Two weeks later, as Buddy “got the 
mail,” and, in accordance with his usual 
custom, was reading the backs of the 
postals, before he had seen their fronts, 
he found something that interested him 
greatly—a postal from Mrs. Crakkett. 
Reading it through, he found that it con- 
tained her address, and muttering to him- 
self, “That won’t do,’”’ he “lost” it on the 


Wa Va ROMesg ease. 


The day after Buddy’s discovery and 
“loss” of the postal, his friend, Theodosia, 
was over to visit his younger sister. 
Buddy, of course, had work about the 
house at the time. 

“What do you think of my new cat,” 


| Theo?” he asked. 


Theo thought it was 
Where did he get it? 

“Sis, won’t you get my harmonica: up- 
“SiSa EO Der it 
happened to be over here when old Mis’ 
Crak’—she’s the one who owned it— 
moved away. No one seems to know 
where she went to, and if I should find out, 
do vou think I should send it to her? 
Would you?” 

“Of course I would. She probably has 
missed such a good cat awfully since she 
went away. If you ee Utes Sis eohiad 
arrived with the harmonica, and nothing 


da SOOCM.CaAt 


Stairs inn went after it, 





more was said on the subject....... 

A few days later, to his father’s remark 
that he hadn’t seen the Angora for some 
time, Buddy vERY unconcernedly replied 
that it had probably got caught in a trap; 
he hadn’t seen it either. 


Al Summer 


By HAROLD 


HEN I first went to live with my 

grand-parents, I strenuously 
) objected to the change from city 
to country life. In fact, I was determined 
to run away other 
place rather than stay on that gloomy 
and lonesome farm with no one of my 
own age to play with. My better judg- 
ment came to my aid, however, and I 
decided to try it for a few months at least. 

The house was built in the fork of two 
roads, and an old fashioned garden just 
in front of it was, in summer, a dazzling 
mass of blossoms. ‘The shed and barn 
were connected with the house, forming 
a right angle, of which the barn facing 
the south was the base, and the house on 
the west the other side. Two gigantic 
elms stood in the dooryard, one a short, 
thick set, jovial appearing tree, that in- 
vited you to sit and lounge away your 
time under its spreading branches; the 
other a tall, slim, stately tree that cast 
no shadow and by its very look forbade 
familiarity. The birds seemed to know 
this, for while the first was always full of 
orioles’ and robins’ nests, the other was 
left severely alone. 

At the top of the house was a large 
attic, a storehouse of old clothes, papers 
and relics that had collected there for 
the last half century. My first days were 
rather lonesome, but I was just learning 
to like books, and my search for suitable 
reading led me to explore the attic. There 
in a dark corner I found a big basket 
of Youth’s Companions and they certainly 
were companions to me, for no matter 
where I went I was sure to carry three or 





to sea or sonie 


at the Jfarm. 


W. ABBOTT. 


four of these interesting papers. 

I did not spend all my time reading, 
for there are many things to see in the 
country if one is looking for them. A 
large pond just over the hill from the 
house afforded a place to skate in winter 
and fish in summer, though to tell the 
truth I never found much sport in that. 
All around the pond were big clumps of 
willows where muskrats and cat birds 
lived in peaceful harmony, and where I 
was furnished with ample material to 
learn the science of whistle making. 

But, for all this, I would have had a 
weary time if it had not been for My 
Brook as I called it. My Brook ran 
beside the stone wall just outside of the 
‘lower garden” back of the house. Here 
there were a strawberry patch, some 
raspberry bushes, and a few early potatoes 
for fall use. The soil was so wet that 
the potatoes were often scabby and poor. 

Now this little brook, that was hardly 
a foot across, struck my fancy as being 
particularly suited for a waterwheel. I 
calculated that with a dam two feet high, 
the water would have sufficient fall to 
turn quite a large wheel. So I went up 
in the shed chamber and made one. 
Then taking a hoe and the coal shovel, I 
set out to. make the dam. This was 
harder than I expected, for as soon as 
one side was built high enough, the other 
would be washed away; but by the skilful 
placing of some flat stones the dam was 
finished, and a fine stream of water 
poured over the little sluiceway. 


Putting up the water wheel was compa- 
ratively easy. Two sticks with notches 
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Sweaty one end were driven in to the 
ground under the fall, and the wheel with 
nails driven where the two blades in- 
tersected was placed between them. It 
turned; and its flip-er, flip-er flip charmed 
me so much that I stayed there all the 
afternoon, watching the slowly moving 
wheel and dreaming. 

Thus my time was passed, mostly play 
with little hard work. I made friends 
with everything I could, but I had one 
deadly enemy who detested me as 
thoroughly as I did her. She was a big, 
ungainly cream-colored cow, who for 
some reason or other took an immediate 
dislike to me. I rather think that it was 
because I teased her most to death by 
offering her a bunch of fragrant clover 
and then jerking it away just as she was 
about to eat it. It seems to me that she 
objected being made a fool. Anyhow she 
would chase me every time she had a 
chance, or if I had a stick and was brave 
enough to face her, would run away as 
fast as she could. She could run too. 

For my friends, in the house were two 
cats, one a roly-poly kitten called Little 
Jim, and an old solemn mouser called by 
contrast, Big Jim. The latter was what 
tieeboys call a “scrapper.” There was 
hardly a night that he didn’t show up 
about nine o’clock with a scratched and 
torn ear, or came limping aroundon three 
legs. 
I did them, even if they sometimes forget 
and scratch, (for instance, when I pulled 
their tails) and we were almost insepar- 
able. The aunts and uncles liked them 
too, and every time I wrote home I sent 


These four-footed pets loved me as 


the cats’ autograph in the shape of claw 
marks on a sheet of paper. 
Of the kitten I don’t remember much, 


except that he was always ready to eat 
the meadow moles that his_ brother 
caught, and would even audaciously steal 
his elder’s meat from under his very nose. 
While he was young, Big Jim would never 
growl or strike him, but would look at 
the greedy little fellow with a disgust 
which plainly said that he was ashamed 
of the other’s behavior. As soon as Little 
Jim was old enough to fight his own 
battles, a few well-directed blows with 
his paw and a lot of fighting talk from 
Big Jim taught him that his elders had 
some rights as well as he. 

Big Jim was the only cat that I ever 
saw go fishing in the water. Often in the 
morning I would find a minnow or a large 
frog on the shed floor, and once I found 
a little turtle about the size of a silver 
dollar peeping shyly out of his shell. 
Again in the middle of a hot July day I 
found a frog in the door-yard. He was 
covered with dust and was so dried up 
that he seemed all skin and bones. I 
thought he was dead, but on the chance 
of his being alive I put him in My Brook. 
In a few minutes he began to swell up 
and move, and though he was all muddy, 
his green color began to show. At last 
he swam feebly away to hide under a tuft 
of grass. I knew it was Big Jim that 
brought these in, because one morning I 
got up early and went to the pond and 
saw him at his fishing. He was standing 
up to his knees in the warm pond water 
waiting for a shiner. 

So despite the lonesomeness of the 
farmhouse, my fOUegite sand: its 
surroundings increased, and in wandering 
around among the sweet-smelling pines, 
or listening to the orioles in the elm, the 
thought of going to sea was forgotten. 


love 
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My Playmate. 
Byat UNG AK. “KING. 


A school-girl recently asked me “Do 
you have any social receptions in China?” 
Leansweredshersno: 4 Chen; shesasked 
me ‘What do you have for amusements?” 

Now the sports or games in China are 
very simple. They fly kites and kick 
shuttle-cock chiefly; some of the kites are 
as big as ten to twenty feet square, while 
Kites 
are made in all sorts of shapes, such asa 
mother with her baby in arms) 
different kinds of animals, birds, insects, 
and the like. They use raw hemp tor 
the big ones and cotton thread for the 
small. A silk ribbon about one sixth of 
an inch wide, bent in the shape of a bow 
is attached to the back of the kite so that 
when the kite flies in the sky, the silk 
ribbon gives a very sweet music. ‘The 
kite season 1s between Christmas and 
Easter; nobody will fly kites before or 
after this period. 

Shuttle-cock, the other national game, 
is played nearly everywhere in China. It 
is especially played among the actors. 
Almost every town has its team, that any- 
one who wants to can play with. It is 
an exciting game. 

I had very little to do with these 
games when I was young. I can not 
remember who my playmates. were, 
because I did not have any. The reason 


some are only four or five inches. 


her 


for this was that I was born in a small 
village of four families only two of which 
are left. 

The oriental houses are different from 
those here. To. illustrate, >in jeu 
Village people are scattered here and 
there, but in China all the “hotisesgare 
joined together like the buildings down 
in Boston or in New York. So whenever 
there is a village, the houses string to- 
gether in a row, some of them are about 
one or two miles long; some have only 
one or two families. I was the only boy 
in our village, and that was not well, but 
the worse part lay in the fact that none 
of the older tolks allowed me to go out 
and play any games with the boys of the 
other That. kept? ieee 
ignorance. 


villages. 


The orientals have some very strange 
ideas, and they think only the lower class 
of people practise games anyway. ‘This 
is why the oriental students keep at their 
studies from morning till night, sitting 
motionless, almost without fresh air. I 
remember very distinctly that once my 
grandpa told me two things. The first 
was that when a student goes out, he 
must hang his head lke the dying tulip, 
and hunch up his back, because that is 
the kind of student who is supposed to 
have much knowledge; and second, he 
must close tight all the doors and 
that not a_ single fly or 
mosquito may get in. 


windows, 





Correspondence. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE CRITIC: — 


I hesitate somewhat about writing a 
letter about Smith College for the “critical 


Critic critics,” for I realize that I cannot 
give them the fresh impressions of Miss 
Verdanta Green among newsurroundings. 
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Of course, after four years of college life 
one might be expected to look at college 
with more clearness and sanity, but Seniors 
are liable to become a little sentimental 
during the spring term, so if I may wax 
too wearisome in talking about Smith, 
you can say, “O well, 
Senior!” 


she is only a 


There is certainly no need of mention- 
ing arguments for a girl’s going to college 
nowdays. ‘The world is full of them, and 
I shall not attempt to enumerate them. 

People often have strange ideas of what 
a girls’ college is really like. They vary 
from the type presented in Tennyson’s 
Princess, where maidens separated them- 
selves from the world and devoted them- 
selves to studies deep and metaphysical, 
to the type presented in periodical fiction, 
who spend their time in making fudge 
and carrying on midnight initiations and 
hazings. Both these myths have their 
credulous believers. The lavendar gowns 
of the Princess’ companions were the only 
part of her college which appealed to me. 
1 have heard ever so many Seniors say 
they have not made fudge since they have 
been in college, and I am convinced that 
the fudge girl, too, is a myth. 

I want to say just a little about Fresh- 
man impressions, which may apply to 
almost all colleges. Freshmen in college 
are generally impressed by the great 
contrast to their preparatory school. 
' Freshmen who come from a small school 
likessPinkerton are surprised to find 
themselves such minute figures in such a 
large number. They find that college 
imposes less restrictions than preparatory 
Senool, They are allowed to use their 
time as they please, and then, perhaps, 
they begin to think the old Pinkerton 
study bell was a nuisance. They might 


consider, possibly, that the regular study 
hours in schooi helped a little bit in their 
preparation for college, that living in a 
community involves duties as well as 
privileges, that all civilized people have 
to submit to laws. Smith, I think, allows 
its students as much freedom as any girls’ 
college, and yet there isa rule that all 
lights shall be’out at ten P. M., except 
by special permission, and almost every 
girl in college agrees that the ten o’clock 
rule isa good thing and really essential 
for the health of the girls. 

There is one question I should like to 
answer now which has tortured me for 
LOU tee CAtsm man dam thats ame LeLemmis 
Smith’s?”” Smith College is situated in 
the old town of Northampton, Mass., on 
the Connecticut river in a region famous 
for its ideal scenery, with Mt. Tom and 
Holyoke Ranges at hand to be climbed. 

Among some people Smith has a 
reputation of being a fashionable school 
where frivolity reigns, but this is very 
misleading. Among fourteen hundred 
girls from all parts of the country there 
cannot help being a large number of 
wealthy girls, but the number of wealthy 
girls makes it possible for many girls 
with less money to come to college. I 
can see no objection to dressing well 
when one has the money; in fact it isa 
good part of one’s education to see what 
constitutes really good taste. College 
girls like to play, yet play is not their 
only end in life, and underneath you will 
find the college girl serious and eager to 
do her work well. 


Smith is very fortunate in having had 
only one president. President Seelye has 
put his own life into the college, and his 
ideal of the “intelligent gentlewoman” is 
constantly held up before us. Though 
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many college rooms bear the motto 
“Don’t let your studies interfere with 
your regular college work,” that does not 
mean that no studying is done. There 
are many interesting courses in college 
and there is a good amount of faithful 
work. Of course anywhere you can find 
grinds and shirks. Instead of having a 
few shining lights, Smith, I think, has a 
good average of scholarship. 

The college stands for an all around 
development, yet the Smith girl is 
distinctly feminine. There is nothing 
which President Seelye disapproves more 
than for a woman’s college to ape men’s 
colleges. No college yells are ever given 
at Smith, and as long as President Seelye 
is our President there will not be caps 
and gowns at Commencement. 

he “colleces cir)! is) noted osfor: her 
adaptability. She is ready for study as 
well as for mountain climbing and “bacon 
bats,”’ she is as ready to sweep the gym as 
to serve tea, and she is as much at home 
in her rubber raincoat and sou’wester as 
in her evening dresses. ‘The college girl 
is expected to do things, and anything 
that is needed. 

There are many kinds of philanthropic 
work which these “frivolous” girls are 
ready to undertake. Many girls teach 
classes in the Northampton Home Culture 
Club and read at the Old Ladies’ Home, 
while many girls are every day making 
people happier without publishing the 
fact. 

A girl learns to adapt herself to 
circumstances in college, but this does 
not mean that she is altogether change- 
able. One of the most important things 
a girl learns in college is proportion. It 
is a continual process of selection, of 


deciding how much time should be spent 
in study and how much in recreation 
what is necessary and what is unessential. 
A college education does not mean simply 
a cramming of facts into heads. There 
are facts enough to be found in libraries. 
A college education means for the 
individual a development of intellectual 
power and a sense of proportion. 

I want to say a little to girls who may 
wish to work their way through college. 
It is possible, for I know many girls who 
have done it, yet I should not advise a 
girl to attempt it unless she has something 
to begin with. Some girls can earn their 
living and work their way through college 
at the same time,-but they are exceptional 
girls—and it takes a good deal of energy. 
I should not advise a girl to attempt to 
work her way through college if she is 
not fairly well and strong, for college and 
work means a great strain. 

Smith is a very good place for 
opportunities, and there are plenty of 
girls who make use of them. ‘The college 
gives a limited number of scholarships, 
and the Students’ Aid Society lends 
money. Many girls do table work, and 
there are others things to do, from tutor- 
ing and assisting in the library down to 
the proverbial ‘“darning stockings.” 

Though college is a great place and 
makes people take a broad view of the 
world, I do not think college is the only 
thing for a girl, nor do I think that every 
girl ought to go to college. Some girls 
are fitted for it and others are not. That 
is for a girl herself and her family to 
decide. If it is a question of health or 
college, don’t ever think of college. If 
you decide to go to college, select your 
favorite college if you can afford it; if 
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not, the one where you can most easily 
earn your way. Then go to college and 
you will get out of it just what you put 
into it. ELIZABETH H. THOMPSON. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

May 4, 1908. 


DEAR SHARLEY :— 


I vould like to sbeak a few vords to 
der class dot vill soon graduade from 
Pinkerton, and, as I cannot come to 
Derry, I wride oudt my sbeeches and 
send it to you and vish you vould go ub 
dhere and delifer it. 


MINE YOUNG FRIENDTs :— 


You vill poody soon shtart oudt on 
your vay, and I dond know vhere you 
are going, but I vould vhisper sometings 
in your ear to helb you on your no 
madder vhich vay. 

You haf been toldt dot Abraham 
Lincoln shtarted oudt on his vay and got 
dhere in 1861. You haf been toldt dot 
zhust der same like Lincoln you can get 
dhere. You haf pigtured in your minda 
sdation dot you oxpect to reach and on 
dot sdation you see der _ plagard, 
“Soogcess.”’ 

Now I vould not discourage you but 
radder vould I oncourage you by telling 
you some tings dot I haf learned by 
oxperience and some bedder tings dot I 
haf learned by opservation. 

Stadisticians say dot of der men dot 
shtart oudt in peeseness nine in ten 
arrife at der sdation plagarded, “Failure”’ 
and dot ratio is zhust as goot for 
professions as for peeseness. If der 
peoples are der zhudges der soogcessful 
professors meg nine failures to von 
SOOgcess. 


Vhittier is called a goot poet but, if 
you should read efery von of his poems 
again, you vould find dot more as nine in 
ten vas failures so long as megging an 
impression on you is der test. Daniel 
Vebster made hundreds of sbeeches but 
you cannot quvote someting from more 
as’ threesof dems «.tbenry Vardi Beecher 
preached hundreds of sermons but a goot 
many of dem haf nefer been printed. 
Mit dem, it vas der von poem, der von 
sbeech, der von sermon dot is immordal, 
vhile der nine failures are forgotten. In 
der zhudgment of der peoples der man 
dot dond fail but nine times in ten 
attempts is a soogcessful man. 

Vhen you haf shtarted on your vay to 
soogcess you are der only von dot can 
know vedder you’ get dhere or dond. 
Der peoples vill bud in and say dot “you 
are dherey’* otesay “vou uvillsneter eet 
dhere,” but your own conscience is der 
zhudge. Der peoples villsay dot Meesder 
Smith is a soogcess, and tvo months 
afterwards he commids suicide because 
his conscience, der zhudge, tells him dot 
he is a failure. 

Now my young friendts, if you agcept 
der peoples for der jhudge you shall fail, 
fail, fail, and dhey may say you nefer vas 
goot for nodding at der Academy but, if 
you know dot your life isnot spotted mit 
blemishes, it madders not vhat der peoples 
say, you shall finally reach soogcess, and, 
aldcugh you may not haf shtood so 
prominently as odders before der peoples, 
shtill, vhen der peoples and you shall haf 
passed to der Hereafter, you and dem 
may see “‘Soogcess” ofer der door of der 
mansion prepared and reserved for you. 

I vill close my sbeech by veading some 
verses on der subject. 
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SUCCESS. 
The lexicon of simple youth 
With no such word as “fail” 
Is advertised in middle life 
“A special bargain sale.” 


Man learns the word and needs no aid 
Its meaning to express, 

But madly searches far and wide 

To find the word “Success.” 


And when old age a warning gives 
For rest beneath the mound, 

All tired out he goes to sleep 
Before success is found. 

Can failure be the end of life, 

The purpose of our birth? 

’Tis well that hope still bids us seek 
Success beyond the earth. 


SoL KLEIN. 





Alumni Department. 


T is often asserted that there is 
nothing new or interesting that 
can at this late day be said about 

the unpleasantness between the North and 

the South in the ’60’s. But there is one 
incident that I have never seen in print 
and perhaps it may be of interest to the 
present readers of the Critic to know 
how the news of the surrender of General 

Lee was received and noticed at Pinker- 

ton; for while the men in all the large 

cities of the North were celebrating the 
great event, to the boys of Pinkerton in 

April 1865, belongs the whole credit of 

showing their patriotism, and of the cele- 

bration of that event. 

The news came from Boston on the 
morning mail, and was given out by the 
Postmaster. One of the Pinkerton boys, 
who was at the Post Office, was the first 
to get the news, and hurrying to the 
Academy, he opened the closet door in 
which the bell rope hung, gota firm grip 
on the rope, and with one eye to the key- 
hole of the door to the upper hall, that he 
might see the clock, anxiously waited un 
til the time for recess arrived. Then with 
one strong pull he struck the first blow 
that heralded the news to the townspeo- 
ple. 





This aroused the sexton of the Congre 
gational church, a Pinkerton boy who had 
left school the year before, who hurried to 
the Church to ring his bell. The other 
boys divided their efforts, between the 
two, and soon from the East Village came 
the sound of the bell there. 

A procession by the boys in the Acade- 
my was then formed, but to their dismay 
for a moment, it was discovered that not a 
boy in the school could beat a drum. 
Much to their delight however, this obsta- 
cle was quickly removed by one of the 
energetic Pinkerton girls, who, saying that 
she could, and suiting the action to the 
word, threw the strap over her shoulder 
and proved that she was no amateur drum- 
mer. Heading the procession she marched 
them to the plain below the Village and 
back to the Academy, where the procession 
was disbanded. 

The Principal then informed them that 
they had been having a good time, and that 
they would now return to their lessons. 

If you would like to know who this her- 
oine of the drum was,I will answer, that 
she 1s now the esteemed and much-respect- 
ed wife of one of the former Pinkerton 
boys. 

And the boy who first rang out the good 
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news, is now a prosperous and influential 
physician in one of the large cities in Mass- 
achusetts. 

It might also be said that this was not 
all that Pinkerton did, for she gave also 
of her boys, who won honor in the war, 
fighting for their country. Cuum or ’66. 


Ellumni Wotes. 


(* Denotes non-graduate, year given being last of at- 


tendance.) 


The third biennial reunion of Pinkerton 
Alumni was held at the Crawford House 
in Boston, as announced, on March 24th, 
and it was a most interesting and enjoy- 
able occasion. There were 129 present 
at the banquet and many gave pleasant 
reminiscences in the form of toasts, Robert 
L. O’Brien, ’87, being toast master. 


#60. Col. J. C. Currier of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is making a visit to relatives in 
Brookline, Mass., and Derry. He was in 
San Francisco at the time of the great 
earthquake. He has a large ranch in the 
city, and also has banking interests there. 


*6§1, Dr. Harrison Alexander is again 
in New England, having just returned 
from a pleasant Southern trip to South 
America and the West Indies. 

#70, On April 4, Miss Mary Perkins 
gave an interesting address on her trip to 
Italy before a special meeting of the 
Daughters of the Revolution; the Woman’s 
Club and the teachers of Derry were 
present also. 

‘16. Mr. George A. Dickey is super- 
intendent of the Sunday school at the 
Franklin Street church, in Manchester, 

78, Charles H. Hood, of the firm of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, assisted by his man- 
ager, W. M. Brown, recently entertained 


a large company of women from Back 
Bay, Roxbury and Lawrence, at their 
chemical and bacteriological laboratory in 
Charlestown, where was shown their ex- 
cellent system of safeguarding the milk 
supply and making it of the highest stan- 
dard. Employes in neat dress of white 
linen told how closely the health of the 
cow herds is watched and every precau- 
tion taken in handling the animal and her 
food. Mr. Brown gave a most interesting 
talk on food values and showed the pro- 
cesses throughout the laboratory. 

A dainty luncheon was served the 
guests. Tables beautifully decorated were 
laden with delicious dairy dishes, presided 
over by Miss Maria Daniells, an expert in 
food and diatetics. A special car conveyed 
the guests to and from the laboratory. 

*78, Henry Marsh Warren is at pres- 
ent pastor of a large parish in New York 
City. His church is the “Church of All 
Strangers,” and was established by him 
about five years ago for the purpose of 
‘performing various pastoral services for 
strangers in a time of emergency, without 
respect to religious belief, nationality or 
residence.” 

*89 Elmer D. Goodwin on the even- 
ing of April 8, gave a talk on his travels 
in Mexico before the Samaritan Men’s un- 
ion of the First Christian church, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Mr. Goodwin exhibited a number of 
photographs taken by some of the people 
who aceompanied him on the trip. 

*#193 = =Dr. Eugene W. Hill has changed 
his residence from Braintree, Mass., to 
Malone, N. Y., where he has a United 
States government position. 


8h Mrs. Charles A. Sprague (Annie 
L. Morse) has moved from Derry to her 
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former home in Chester, upon the farm 
where she lived as a girl. 


’86, Ata recent D. A. R. meeting of 
the Molly Reid chapter in Derry, Miss 
Lillian B. Poor gave an excellent paper on 
“Modern Educational Methods,” which 
was thoroughly up-to-date in all its ideals. 

98, Allen Ray Kincaid is now en- 
gaged in business in Lowell, Mass. 

*00. Miss Tassie Sprague is at pres- 
ent in Andover, Mass., where she is work- 
ing as a trained nurse. 


*01, Miss Grace H. Warner wrote the 
music for the Easter carol in the Easter 
number of the Youth’s Companion. 

02. Fred P. Scribner is continuing 
his study of medicine at an institution in 
New York City. 


03, Miss Clara Lucy Hunt is greatly 
improved in health and has been able to 
resume teaching. She is at present in 
Chester. 


05, Miss Rosie B. Chase, who grad- 
uated last year from Plymouth Normal 
school, is teaching her first year at Little- 
ton in the Kilbourne building. 

*'05, Miss Blanche H. Prescott of Au- 
burn is teaching in one of the districts of 
her native town. 

05, Carmen B. Stilphen, who recent- 
ly passed her vacation in Derry, is en- 
gaged as one of the teachers in Jackson. 

06, Blanche H. Hillman has resigned 
her position in Amherst, and is now teach- 
ing in Windham. 

06 and ’Q7, Ray Clement, James T. 








Miltimore and Maurice P. Bradford ar® 
taking special studies at Pinkerton this 
term. 

07, Harold V. Abvott was one of the 
participants in the twelfth annual Marathon 
Race from Ashland, Mass., to Boston, 
which occurred April 20. 

07. Helen E. Clement is one of the 
teachers at Windham—her school is lo- 
cated at the Centre. 

07, Ivan B. Morrison is located as 
clerk in a large factory near his home. 


Births. 

At Derry, Feb. 1908, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Proctor, (Sylvia May *’01) a 
son, Reid May. 

At Manchester, Feb. 238, 1908, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Drayton (Jennie Griffin 
00) a daughter, Dorothy Elizabeth. 

At Plattsburg, N. Y., March 31, 1908, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Norton (95) a 
daughter. 


Marriages. 
At Derry, Mar. 29, 1908, Miss Esther 
C. Ballou to Perley G. Cross (*’04). 


At Derry, April 4, 1908, Miss Theresa 
Rose (04) to George G. Kerr. 


Deaths. 


At Haverhill, Mass., March 14, 1908, 
Mrs. Luke Poor (Julia Webster, ’*59). 

At Londonderry, March 25, 1908, Mrs. 
L. H. Nesmith (Louise E. Mullins, ’70). 
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Flthletics. 








BASH BALL. 


The outlook for a winning team was 
Although 
several of our best men were lost by grad- 
uation and others have left school, a nu- 
cleus for the team remained, and to it 
have been added some new players of un- 
usual ability. 

Weare ayain fortunate in having Mr. 
W. G. Broadhead as coach for both base- 
ball and track. Of last year’s team Hall 
remains as pitcher, Fred Corson on third 
base, McDuffie behind the bat, and Cap- 
tain Howard Abbott in the outfield. All 
are playing better ba!l than last season, 
Corson and McDuffie doing especially 
well with the bat. Of the new men the 
Palmer twins are perhaps the greatest find, 
have 


never better than this year. 


especially since we are likely to 
them for four years. Elmer has shown up 
strongly in the box, and Elwin on first 
base. Griffiths, of football 
fame, is one of our best men on account 


and track 


of his strong hitting and _ his excellent 
base running. Currier has done guod 
work in the box, but is now playing short- 
stop. He is a strong, all round man who 
can be depended upon to do the proper 
thing at the right time. Williams is im- 
proving every day, and is going to make a 
wWalmaple player in left field. Clifford, 
Shepaad, Fitts, Howard Corson and Watts 
are all good workers and will earn their 
P’s. At present Watts is playing second 
base, and promises well. 

If, at the end of the year, Pinkerton is 
not satisfied with the baseball team, the 
fault will lie, not in a lack of material or 
coaching, but solely ina failure on the part 
of the boys to take advantage of their op- 
portunities. 


ALUMNI 3: PINKERTON s. 

April 16 Pinkerton defeated the Alumni 
team, composed of Raitt 2b., Bartlett 3b., 
P. Barndollar rb (1.f.), Tyler s.s., Clem- 
ent and Clark c.f., Tourtellot 1:f. (nbs); 
Miltimore r.f., Wilson c., West p. Al- 
though it was very cold both teams work- 
ed well. Wilson caught a fine game for 
the Alumni. Fred Corson obtained the 
first home run of the season. 

D. A. A. 5: PINKERTON I. 

In a drizzling rain on Saturday, April 
18th, Pinkerton was defeated by the fast 
Derry Athletic aggregation. Despite the 
wet ball Abbott made a _ grand stand 
catch in the eighthinning. In the first 
inning D. A. A. secured a lead of four 
runs by bunching hits; after that P. A. 
held them. 


MANCHESTER g: PINKERTON tf. 


April 22, Pinkerton lost to Manchester, 
Simonds of Manchester striking out elev- 
en men. Neither side scored until the 
seventh and the game wasa tie at the end 
of theeighth. Inthe ninth, by beating 
out hits and taking advantage of errors, 
Manchester got eight runs. 

DVS ASeLS: es PINKERTON 2: 

Fast Day, April 23, Pinkerton suffered 
a second defeat by the D.7 A. Ay Hall 
pitched for Pinkerton. 


CONCORD 3: PINKERTON 4. 


Pinkerton won from Concord Apr. 25 by 
hiting the ball hard in the thirdinning and 
crossing the rubber four times. Concord 
slowly crept up until she almost tied the 
Only a quick throw 
anda good catch at the plate saved the 
game by putting out the runner on a nice 
try for a steal home. 


score in the ninth. 


I4 PHE PINGER DONG TTC. 





HESSER 1: PINKERTON 3. 


On the 29th Pinkerton defeated Hesser 
Business College. Brown excelled for 
Hesser, getting three hits out of four 
times up, one of them being good for two 
bases. 


MANCHESTER 14: PINKERTON 9. 


May ist Pinkerton went to Manchester 
and Jost.) P. “A. crossed the plate seven 
times in the first five innings, but Man- 
chester jumped into the lead in the sev- 
enth by crossing the rubber six times. A 
cold northwest wind was blowing across 
the field, making it hard to play good 
ball. 


PUNCHARD 4: PINKERTON 6. 


May 8th Pinkerton won from Punchard 


Academy. Hall pitched a good game, 
obtaining nine strike-outs. 


DuMMER 6: PINKERTON 8. 

May 9g the team went to South Byfield, 
Mass., and in a loosely-played game won 
from Dummer Academy. McDuffie, Cor- 
son and Elmer Palmer did some good 
work at the bat, and the Jatter’s pitching 
was of a high order. 

TRACK 

Captain Shepard of the track team has 
had his men working all the spring. Of 
last year’s team he has, besides himself, 
Gaskin, Fred Corson, Griffiths, Howard 
Corson, Clifford, Bradford and Wilson. 
Several new men are showing up well, es- 
pecially Currier, Alley, Bartlett, Shepard, 
Page and Paul Clark. 


Che Bcademy Crow. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! How 
\ warm it is growing, how 
glad I am to see the trees 
budding and the fields 
becoming green again. 

Almost all my feathered 
companions have re- 
turned from spending the 
winter inthe South. I 
should have gone with 
them, but I wanted to 
see what was going on at the Academy 
during the winter months’ for as you 
know, I am very inquisitive. Now that 
they have returned I shall not be lone- 
some. 

Now I am going to tell you what has 
been going on this spring. You see the 
last term of the year has come, and prep- 
arations are already on foot for Com- 
mencement. The other day I was sitting 





in the elm in front of Mr. Reynolds’ 
room, while the Civics class was reciting 
when I saw Mr. Bingham come in, and 
by the expression on his face, I knew that 
something unusual was coming. The 
Seniors looked very anxious, so I listened 
to what Mr. Bingham said: What do you 
think it was? Well, Miss Dinsmoor had 
won the first honor, Mr. Lamas the sec- 
ond, and Mr. Nevins the third. I have 
watched these students for four years, 
and they always have had their lessons. 
So as avery interested outsider, I am 
glad they won. 

I have been listening every day to hear 
about the Class Day parts, but they 
haven’t been given out yet. I have 
heard Mr. Frost talking a great deal to 
the English classes lately, about those 
who are going to write prize essays for 
the contest, which is to be given the 
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Miss Nourse 
has been just as busy giving out selec- 
tions for the speaking contest the same 
evening. 

When the boys came back this term, 
the snow had all gone, so baseball prac- 
I flapped my 


night before school closes. 


tise conimenced early. 
wings and cawed for joy, when I saw 
Mr. Broadhead back to coach the track 
and baseball teams. I know that we 
shali have good work if he coaches the 
boys; for they won every football game 
last fall. I went to every one, and enjoyed 
seeing them win as much as anybody. 

The first game was played with the Al- 
Bigot the PA. boys played well and 
moumeticesamc tive to three. You see I 
knew all the players on both teams, for I 
remember when almost all the Alumni 
team went here to the Academy, and used 
to play for Pinkerton. It did me good 
especially to see ‘“Decius” and Harvey 
It was a very interesting 
game from start to finish. You may 
think, that just because I am a crow, that 
I don’t understand baseball, but I do. 
Can any one go here for five years, the 
way I have and not become interested in 
the games? Well I guess not! 

The other day I went up to see them 
play Manchester High School. I thought 
that I was coming home to see a victo- 
ry celebrated in the old way with a bon- 
fire and drums, for the score was seven to 
two in our favor when I left. You see, 
I wanted to come home by way of Can- 
dia to see what the attraction was over 
there, for I heard the boys say, that some 
of their number went over there pretty 
often. I found out what it was, but nev- 
er fear, I won’t tell. 

The quartette sang there that evening, 
so when they came, I heard one of them 


back again. 


ee ee ee 


say that the team went into the air the 
last three innings and lost the game. 
The score was 14 tog. Well I was  sur- 
prised. I do not know what it means to 
go into the air, but if it is to lose a game 
like that, it must be something pretty 
bad You may be sure you did not see 
my black coat in Derry until Monday. I 
was ashamed, after I had stuck up for 
the teams for five years, to have them 
throw away a game like that. 
see better work soon. 

Yes, the Seniors won the last debate 
against the Juniors. Now they can have 
their class numerals engraved upon the 
cup. But the Juniors gave them a good 
debate, and they felt a little shaky before 
the judges gave their decision. 

I was very sorry to hear one of the 
members of the quartette say that “Joe” 
Hatch had left school. I used to like to 
hear “Joe” sing bass. I can’t sing my- 
self, but I like to hear good singing. Yes 
the quartette has disbanded. That is too 
bad, but I don’t see how they could get 
along without him. Joe” played short- 
stop on the baseball team too. 
lots of fun to see him play. 

The other day I saw most of the boys 
in track suits, so I flew down to see what 
was going on. Well, I found out. It 
was the track meet for the Adams’ cup. 
They commenced with the 100 yard dash. 
“Davie” won it and a new fellow, whom 
I did not know, but afterwards found out 
to be Pillsbury, came in second. I am 
glad he is in school, for they say that he 
is a good athlete and weneed him. 

All through the meet the three classes 
stood about even, but near the end the 
Seniors and Junior Middlers took the 
lead. Finally I heard the Seniors cheer- 
ing. I don’t know what for? They did 


I hope to 


It was 
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not win. “Dave” and “Howdie” won for 
the Junior-Middlers. Iwas glad to see 
them win for they worked hard. After 
that the Seniors did not cheer. I don’t 
see why they did not, for I did. I enjoyed 
the event very much, and shall goto 
Kingston to see the meet Memorial Day, 
for they say it will be close and there- 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the 
following with thanks: 

“The Stranger,’ Bridgton Academy; 
“The Frater,” stowe H.S..' “2 hesO race 
Bangor H. 8.; “Brocktonia,” Brockton H. 
Sa | Lhearospect,” N.tHe Normalssehoo: 
“Radiator,” Somervill; “Zhe Alpha,” New 
Bedford; “Zhe Advance,’ Salem H. S5:,; 
“The Artisan,’ Mechanic Arts H.5S.; “Zhe 
Oracle,’ Manchester H. 8.; “Zhe 7atle7, 
Nashua H. S.; “Zhe Hermonite,’ Mount 
Hermon; “Zhe Bugle,” Brigham Academy; 
“Latin School Register,’ Boston; ‘*The 
Messenger,’ .-.Portland: | “Tere fiom ee 
Scrol,”’ Higgins Institute. 

Radiator (Somerville), your paper is 
certainly worthy of praise. Not only is 
it arranged in a very neat and compact 
manner but it contains many interesting 
stories. The Exchange Column is also 
especially good. 

Tattler (Nashua), the poem “Professor 


fore interesting. 

Well I guess I have told you about 
everything that has happened this term, 
sol will fly away to my home in the 
belfry. I promise to tel! you all that 
happens the rest of the term in the next 
issue of the Critic. Now I will say good 
bye. Caw! Caw! Caw! 


x Peo 
Erchanges. 


[De 


Schultz’s Experiences” in your April 
number is very bright and amusing. 

Oracle (Manchester), your stories, 
particularly “The Deserted House” are 
interesting, but your Exchange Column 
is very brief. 

Advance (Salem), your Exchanges con- 
tain many good suggestions for other 
papers and show that you take notice of 


‘all the minor details of the papers you 


receive. : 

Alpha (Bedford), don’t you think it 
would greatly improve your paper if you 
had a cover to it? 

Prospect (Plymouth), the,athletic notes 
in your April number are very well 
arranged and contribute to the neatness 
of your paper. 

Prattler (Stowe H. S.), you could im- 
prove your paper vastly with a greater 
supply of stories. 
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Charles Bartlett |Sents’ Up-to- Dale 
"a Drugeist and Stationer, Clothing and 
a ie ea Furnishing Coods 


- Victor Talking Machines 


~ Which are reproducing the best music in 


‘ Manner unapproached by any other. Call ee | 
= them. Machines sold for cash or on install- 


AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 








| ae DERRY VILLAGE, - NH. i RELIABLE, | ODD FELLOWS’ BLOCK. 
ot A Se , | 
r, LATCH-STRING - H. L. BENSON .. 


| Pure Drugs and Medicines 
ee For every young man who wishes to tet Va: tT) Pa Sk 


. _” open a savings account with this : 
; Fe pak, Prescriptions Carefully Compounded 
Rg 


ws g -NUTFIELD SAVINGS BANK. Confectionery and Cigars 
7 


‘Whitney Building, - - Derry, N. H. BA . 
4 Opp. PILLSBURY’s SHOE Facrory. Bank Building, Derry. 











_ Job Printing .... 


In an Up-to-Date Man- 
ner Done at, 
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Derry News Office 





‘ Work Guaranteed Prices Right, 








Place your Next Order with us. “We have facilities 
for all Kinds of Work. 
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Finca Dry casa €o.| 


Kingsbury’s Music Store. 








AMATEUR. AMATEUR ia 3 
PHoTro 7 DEVELOPING I. 0. O. F. Block, Derry. 7 - 
S : | — | 
UPPLIES | AND PRINTING Atnngs 3 in stock: ‘, 
Complete assortment of Dry G G 


ay 
paniee. and Misses’ Wearing 2 \. 






Artist, Photographer Holmes & Wheeler ‘ 
DERRY, N. H. . Dealers in Bees 2 ae 
gi Hard and Soft Cc 
A REDUCTION a Coke and Charcoal 
ON PHOTOGRAPHS STUDIO | All Kinds of Trucking. Furniture’ NV 
TOMPi A. STUDENTS OVER ees |. Specialty. Public Storage” st ¥ urniture 


Telephone 12-4. 
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UNIVERSITY oF VERMONT t 4 
COLLEGE OF. MEDICINE. ae 


The fifty- dizth session of this College of Medicine will open ‘Nov. It,) a 
“and continues seven and 1-2 months. A New Building with— = — 
Large well equipped Laboratories, Commodious Lecture Halls, 
Pleasant Recitation Rooms, Every Facility for Instruction. | 


7 NUMEROUS CLINICS. © | MODERATE EXPEN as 


For Announcement and Further Information, Address Ore 


Ody WHITE, A. pee Secretary, BURLINGTON, ¥ te 
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